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He rightly insists that the unprejudiced introspecter finds no trace, 
in the experience of purpose, of a "directing entelechy" (p. 36^) or 
of a "dynamic initiator" (p. 48). Against every effort of vitalistic 
metaphysics to ground itself on psychological observation he spir- 
itedly and rightly protests. In particular, he insists (p. 20^) that 
the "feeling of potency" does not assure the achievement of a pur- 
pose and does not argue for freedom of will. To be sure, he seems 
curiously unaware that a mechanistic as well as a vitalistic meta- 
physic is out of place in psychology ; but he is still amply justified in 
his protest against "the extension of such notions as indeterminism 
and compulsion to the sphere of biological processes. ' ' "We are con- 
cerned, however, at the end as at the beginning, to point out that this 
banishment of the vitalist's soul, or entelechy, leaves intact the ex- 
periencing self which Professor Warren's own analysis of purpose 
has so clearly disclosed. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
■Welleslet College. 



SOCIETIES 



THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION^ 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation was held in New York City, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 27 and 28, in acceptance of the invitation of Colum- 
bia University. This act of courtesy on the part of Columbia Univer- 
sity was appreciated by the members of the association, especially be- 
cause the holding of the meeting in New York City afforded a wel- 
come opportunity to its members to attend some of the sessions of the 
American Psychological Association and of the various other learned 
societies assembled in the city during Christmas week. The interest 
in the celebration of the Psychological Association was particularly 
keen. However, these opportunities had the effect of decreasing in 
some measure the attendance upon the sessions of the Philosophical 
Association and led to the curtailment of the meeting. The meager 
audience assembled when the first session was called to order by Presi- 

1 The writer of this report wishes to acknowledge his obligations to Mr. 
Herbert Schneider, fellow in philosophy in Columbia University, for the assist- 
ance in the preparation of this report afforded by his notes on the meeting. 
These notes were taken at the writer 'a request. Without Mr. Schneider 's help, 
even so fragmentary an account as this could hardly have been given; for the 
speed at which some of the papers were read, made the taking of notes diflleult, 
and the lack of abstracts in the ease of other papers rendered necessary the 
taking of rather full notes. 
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dent Lovejoy was somewhat discouraging ; happily, the audience was 
considerably augmented during the morning, and attendance upon 
subsequent sessions was fairly large. The executive committee had 
left to the will of the association the decision as to whether there 
should be a session on Thursday afternoon, or on Friday morning, or 
at neither time. The assembly voted to dispense with meetings after 
that of Thursday morning. This unfortunately deprived the asso- 
ciation of all opportunity to hear the papers offered by Mr. Norbert 
"Wiener ("A Criticism of Kant's Transcendental Esthetics") and 
Mr. Warbeke ("Mr. Schiller and Gorgias"). 

The executive committee deserves the gratitude of the association 
for the extreme care displayed in its preparation of the preliminary 
announcement of the topic for discussion, and in the effort expended 
in seeking an explicit definition and formulation of the problems in- 
volved. The committee's formulation of the topic is as follows: 
" (A) Is the division of the entities present or involved in experience 
into two reciprocally exclusive classes of 'mental' (or 'psychical') 
and 'physical' to be retained? (B) If so, how is the distinction to be 
formulated? In particular, what is the essential differentia of the 
class 'mental' or 'psychical'? Are the entities denoted by its attri- 
butes, 'aspects' or relations of things which at the same time may pos- 
sess the predicate 'physical'; or are they a class of existing things 
which can never possess the attribute 'physical'? What, specifically, 
are the entities denoted by the term 'mental'? And how, if at all, is 
their existence to be established ?"- 

Concerning the timeliness of the committee 's selection of the sub- 
ject for discussion there can hardly be any question. The purposes 
of the committee were threefold. As stated in its announcement, 
"the matter of chief moment in the discussion ... is, of course, not 
what entities (real or imaginary) can most suitably be called 'men- 
tal' or 'psychical,' but whether certain asserted entities, which (suit- 
ably or otherwise) have been so called, exist and are to be recognized 
by metaphysics and by psychology."^ Secondly, as a Subsidiary pur- 
pose, "to do something to decrease the prevalent diversity and con- 
fusion in the use of the terms 'mental' and 'physical.' "* And, 
finally, to make some progress towards the attainment of an accept- 
able definition of the terms "mental" and "psychical."' It will be 
granted that even a partial fulfilment of any of these purposes would 
serve as abundant justification for the labors of the committee and 

2 This JouBNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 573. For the committee 's notes on the ques- 
tions quoted, its enumeration of certain current views relating to the questions, 
and for its annotations concerning subsidiary questions, bibliography, etc., see the 
preliminary announcement in the issue of this Journal just referred to. 

s Hid., p. 577. 

*I6td!., p. 576. 

6 Ibid., p. 578. 
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of the leaders of the discussion, and would prove that the assemblage 
of the association had borne fruit. Whether, and to what degree, 
such desirable results obtained, it is impossible to estimate. The 
quick interest manifested by the participants makes evident the stim- 
ulating influence of the meeting, and the fruits of this incentive will 
doubtless be appreciable in the progress of reflection upon a topic so 
widely recognized as of momentous and present concern. 

The committee is certainly not at fault if its labors were not 
crowned with that convergence of the discussion upon the same issues 
and that focusing of interest and inquiry upon the same or closely 
related topics for which it planned. The committee had expected 
that abstracts of the papers to be presented by the leaders of the dis- 
cussion would be circulated among those leaders, so that some meas- 
ure of inter-adjustment and articulation of the positions maintained 
might be secured before the presentation of the papers. Owing to 
insufi5ciency of time, this plan miscarried. The papers of the leaders 
of discussion were also to be published before the meeting, but this too 
was not carried out. The results were that the positions expounded 
by the leaders started from different bases, were addressed to differ- 
ent issues, and the underlying similarity of interest and the nuclei of 
agreement and precise points of disagreement were obscured. Be- 
sides, the committee was unable to determine the logical order in 
which the papers should be read — a matter of comparative unim- 
portance, however, after the failure of its other plans. Such being 
the situation, it became the task of the meeting to disclose whatever 
unanimity of purpose and identity of idea existed, and to secure the 
focalization of the lines of thought, instead of taking its departure 
from whatever common fund of agreement concerning issues, meth- 
ods of approach, and delimitations of subject that might have been 
attained beforehand by a favorable outcome of the committee's de- 
signs. It may be said, therefore, with some truth, that the meeting 
closed at the point at which the discussion might conceivably have 
opened. The breadth of the topic was recognized beforehand, and to 
some extent the situation that arose was anticipated. Yet something 
would undoubtedly have been gained in the way of clarified issues 
had the scheme adopted been carried out. The experience of this 
meeting, therefore, should indicate that an earlier announcement of 
the topic of discussion, coupled with the circulation of abstracts prior 
to the meeting, would render more effective the meetings of the 
association. 

The first paper presented to the assembly was that of Professor I. 
W. Riley, entitled "French Philosophy in America." Following 
Comte, Professor Riley divided the course of this influence into three 
stages. First, the theological stage, which might be characterized as 
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the stage of puritanism. At this point the French influences led to a 
negative reaction, for French deism and naturalism were an abomina- 
tion to the puritan temper. These impulses, however, had a destruc- 
tive effect, and in this the power of Voltaire was prominent. Second, 
the metaphysical stage, in which naturalism, as represented by Vol- 
taire, and eclecticism, as represented by Cousin, were effective. The 
third stage is the positivistic, marked by the influence of Comte. 
Naturalism was opposed to the traditional and dogmatic elements, 
and the reaction against these, largely incited by naturalism, led to 
transcendentalism. The foreign stimuli toward transcendentalism 
did not come directly from Germany, but indirectly, through Eng- 
land, and more particularly through Coleridge. Eclecticism was at- 
tractive to the transcendentalists partly because of their opposition to 
systematization in philosophy, and French eclecticism was approved 
in so far as it was vague rather than in so far as it was precise. The 
clarity of style of eclectic writings, and the confidence expressed by 
eclecticism in the impulses of instinct, were appreciated. Professors 
Henry and Ripley translated and expounded Cousin, and Henry, in 
particular, defended Cousin against the charge of misinterpreting 
Locke. The Boston Unitarians and the Princeton Presbyterians alike 
levelled their attacks upon electicism as the latest form of infidelity. 
In response to Professor Love joy's question as to the relative influ- 
ence of the Dictionary and the Encyclopedia upon American thought, 
Professor Riley stated that the former was the popular work, the 
other being alluded to rather scantily. Professor Riley went on to 
call to notice the part played by Jefferson as mediator in the trans- 
mission of Gallic thought. De Tracy's Elements of Political Econ- 
omy was translated at his suggestion and Jefferson himself con- 
tributed the preface to the translation. 

In the absence of Professor Norman Wilde, the president called 
upon Professor Woodbridge to read his paper on "Structure." Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge stated the question : What is meant by the struc- 
ture of things 1 and asserted that one 's philosophical preferences were 
irrelevant to the study of the question. The problem is to discover 
a structural principle to which every solution of the problems in- 
volved must conform. Illustrations from a number of fields were 
cited. In mathematics, the structural principle is determined by 
limits, by maxima, and minima. In mechanics, which deals with the 
limiting principles of the structure of bodies, we find that the whole 
of the science is the setting forth of those limiting principles to which 
all cases of displacement and equilibrium must conform. Whatever 
bodies may be called — congeries of sensations, or whatever one's 
philosophical predilections demand — we find always structure and 
structural principles. Chemistry is a kind of mechanics, expound- 
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ing the displacement of bodies in terms of the combination of ele- 
ments, although a time element is essential in chemistry in a way not 
found in mechanics, for in the former time seems to be a real factor 
in structure. This suggests that structural conceptions are not al- 
ways a matter of space alone. In biology this point is still more evi- 
dent, for while biological structure involves that of mechanics and 
chemistry, there is superadded the structure of growth; and of 
growth, duration is characteristic. Life-histories are genuine tem- 
poral structures. The distinction between the vital and the mental, 
the speaker suggested, may be established in terms of structure. The 
structure of thought differentiates the living and the mental, while 
it is the business of logical science to express the limits of structure ; 
this expression requires formulae peculiar to this science. The syl- 
logism may be instanced as an example of logical structure. 

What are the implications of this consideration of structure? 
First, structure is a genuine discovery — it is not an hypothesis, a 
mere aid to thinking, nor does it have a sure status as a preliminary 
to thinking or discovery. Historically, and for the individual, it 
seems more natural to take things as structureless, chaotic, irregular. 
Structure, historically, is the discovery of order in the flux. Sec- 
ondly, the discovery of structure is a final satisfaction to inquiry — 
for to understand the structure of the world would mean its satis- 
factory explanation. With complete knowledge of structure, science 
would come to an end. Thirdly, the consummation of the task of 
science would not mean the cessation of effort and consequent stag- 
nation ; for while knowledge would become dogmatic, art would be- 
come free, and invention the business of life. Fourthly, no dualism 
or inflexible distinction between the world and its structure is to be 
tolerated. The world does not have structure, it is structure. This 
leads to the fifth point, for if substance and structure be taken as 
identical, the question is pertinent : What are the attributes of struc- 
ture ? The primary attribute is inertia. It is a limiting principle of 
operations ; it is not a force, but that which is illustrated and revealed 
in the "going-on" of things. Structure and matter are one and the 
same. It is difficult to think of matter in terms of its concrete kinds : 
if elements are transmutable, none is primary, yet all obey the prin- 
ciples of structure. 

Professor Woodbridge's paper elicited a rather unusual degree of 
sympathy and assent, and it held the mind of the meeting as shown 
by references to it in subsequent discussion. Professor Spaulding 
raised several questions: In terms of what is structure expressed? 
What are the ultimate terms of structure ? Isn't the structural point 
of view the same thing as the relational point of view ? What is the 
relation between structures ? May we not study the structure of the 
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discovery situation? To these queries, Professor Montague added 
three : What is the likeness or difference of meaning between struc- 
ture, invariant, law, and function? Is structure an aspect of law? 
Or is law a species of structure ? Professor Urban wanted to know 
whether, after the discovery of structure is complete, the remaining 
field is not that of appreciation. Professor Brown asked whether 
structure were the static or the changeless, and further inquired con- 
cerning the relation of structure to the absolute, asking whether the 
structure of structures is the absolute. Professor Overstreet desired 
to know the place the world of creation and appreciation is to have in 
structure. Professor Riley wanted to know how the inertia of struc- 
tures is to be explained in a merely negative way. Finally, Professor 
Lovejoy asked about the antithesis of structure, in particular in- 
quiring whether agency, form, activity, or the constructed could be 
taken as the opposite. 

To this flood of questions Professor Woodbridge replied briefly. 
The thesis concerning structure was not thought of in terms of a neg- 
ative antithesis. The fact of structure is so aggressive, however, that 
it seems there must be something to be given structure. In so far as 
he had any negative, said Professor Woodbridge, it is agency or ac- 
tivity as proposed by Professor Lovejoy. The fact of structure itself 
needs no explanation. As for the terms in which structure is to be 
expressed, the answer is, only in terms of structure, that is, in terms 
of the concrete structural problem. The problem of the relation of 
structures is a concrete structural problem. The relation of struc- 
ture to unvarying law is extremely close, for the laws of nature are 
structural formulae. Inertia expresses the fact that structure can not 
be changed, though one can be substituted for another. As for the 
relation of structure to the absolute, Professor Woodbridge averred 
that structure is what the philosophers ought to mean by the abso- 
lute, although such an absolute stripped of its emotional qualities. 
The consideration of structure leads to the absolute in the only sense 
in which such a conception is legitimate — as that without which 
things can neither be nor be conceived. The world of appreciation is 
not grounded in the nature of things, but is a way of transforming 
the world — the world of art is a definite kind of performance, but has 
no place in structure. It is not explanatory, but is the gift of the 
free imagination. 

Professor Boodin followed Professor Woodbridge with a paper on 
"Social Systems." Three questions represented the direction of in- 
quiry in the paper : Are there social facts ? Do these conform to the 
postulates implied in systems? Do they fit in with the closed sys- 
tems of the past? And also what is the promise in the way of gen- 
eralizations in social systems ? The speaker noted two false traditions 
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in connection with his inquiry — physiological materialism, which 
leads to solipsism, and juristic formalism, which is the result of ex- 
treme intellectualism. Social facts are relations of a unique kind. 
The social whole and social facts are different qualitatively from in- 
dividuals and the material components of society. The factors in a 
social situation are the presence of more than one mind and the ex- 
istence of a social tradition. Social facts present three salient char- 
acteristics: variableness, recurrence, and form. The primary vari- 
ables are human individuals, capacities, and habits. The secondary 
are the type of group life, epoch, folk-ways, and the like. Social facts 
possess persistent traits that render prediction possible. By form is 
signified that attribute of facts which makes them statable in definite 
laws. Social laws are not laws of physical equilibrium. A number of 
empirical laws can be stated, though not with exactitude. Among such 
generalizations are the law of relativity of values, the law of least 
action (the tendency to economy in social behavior), the law of 
rhythm or of periodicities in social life, and the laws of accumulation 
or conservation. The existence of these laws, even in inexact form, 
gives assurance that a science of social systems is possible. 

In criticism of this paper, Professor Cox insisted that social laws 
should be relinquished to their own fields, and that social facts should 
not be investigated in terms of philosophical or mathematical cate- 
gories. Furthermore, a distinction between social science and social 
reforms must be adhered to, and social science should not be under- 
taken with the intention of edification. Professor Pratt urged the 
point that the laws of society are either merely laws borrowed from 
other sciences, or else the laws of society are not laws at all. The 
borrowing of the laws from other fields engenders the following di- 
lemma: either the laws are exact and untrue, or else they are true 
and inexact. The query is pertinent: can the laws of society be 
stated in a form exact enough to be of any use? Professor Brown 
wished to know whether recurrence represents a principle of equal 
rank with principle of variability and form, or whether it is subordi- 
nate to, and a consequence of, the latter. 

In reply Professor Boodin stated that following Whitehead he 
took recurrence to mean that the phenomenon could occur over and 
over. The three characteristics he had emphasized would apply to 
all systems — ^we must have variables, they must recur, and they must 
be organized. Furthermore, the laws of society, such as Tarde 's laws 
of imitation, are not more abstract than Newton 's laws. 

Following this discussion, the president found time for the read- 
ing of Professor Crooks 's paper: "Does the Absolute Idealism of 
Royce Constitute a Theology?" Eoyce's doctrine of the deity is a 
definitely and systematically worked out doctrine of God such as is 
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essential to a theology. The rationalistic Eoyce considers the con- 
cept of God, and here the argument is the Anselmic ontological argu- 
ment. The principle of proof is that the possibility of error implies 
reality. Royce later advances to the statement that God is a person. 
In the World and the Individual a form of monistic idealism is pre- 
sented that seeks to guarantee the individuality both of the absolute 
and of man. The Supplementary Essay attempts to prove first, that 
the absolute is the person of all persons, and secondly, that the abso- 
lute is just such a person as to admit within its infinitude other in- 
finite series, e. g., human purposes, or personalities, made complete. 
In order to attain eternal life, a pious attitude toward the one must 
be assumed, and the one gathers up within itself the fragmentary 
purposes of the many and gives them fulfilment. In winning in- 
finitude, the individual wins complete individuality. All reality is 
completed personality, and hence the doctrine tends toward panthe- 
ism. But with the assertion that the absolute is a person, we find a 
new type of pantheism. The solution to the problem of evil is found 
in the negative, finite, fragmentary character of evil. The pillars of 
any true religion according to Royce are the ancient doctrines of in- 
carnation and vicarious sacrifice. The nucleus of Royce 's doctrine of 
vicarious atonement lies in the thought that only by suffering when 
we are not guilty are we able to comprehend evil and to glimpse the 
whole. The approach to these doctrines is rationalistic, but it is also 
voluntaristic, and finds a place even for emotion. Religion is social, 
and the "beloved community" is the form in which the absolute ex- 
presses himself. Royce 's doctrine is fitted to serve as the basis of a 
systematic theology. 

After the reading of this paper the meeting adjourned. The 
afternoon session was devoted to the presentation of papers on the 
topic of discussion and to general discussion. The president ex- 
plained beforehand the failure of the committee's plans, which was 
referred to above. 

Professor Cohen was requested to present the first contribution. 
A lengthy syllabus prepared by Professor Cohen was distributed. 
In this syllabus were outlined the idealistic, materialistic, and dual- 
istic positions on the subject. Professor Cohen began his remarks by 
pointing out that nobody thinks of the mental and physical as iden- 
tical. The question is how they are to be distinguished. There is no 
presumption in favor of mutual exclusiveness. The " idealistic ' ' posi- 
tion that all is mental is to be rejected on the grounds that it involves 
an infinite regress and that it "supplies no differentiation for 'inner' 
or mental life." Materialism with its assertion that all is physical, 
the mental being a part thereof, gives occasion for the same logical 
objection. For if everything is matter, matter becomes a negative 
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class; and the "science of physics is impossible if we can not exclude 
certain entities as not genuine physical terms, e. g., beliefs." 

The arguments for the dualistic position that the mental and the 
physical are mutually exclusive were considered in some detail. The 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities is not funda- 
mental, and furthermore, now that modern science has found that 
qualities obey mathematical laws, the motive for the subjectivation of 
secondary qualities is gone. The prime difficulty with exclusive dual- 
ism resides in the conclusion which follows, namely, that if my ideas 
copy things, then I must know the things themselves of which I have 
copies, and there is a duplication of the object known. The cleavage 
between the originals and the copies can not be retained. 

Professor Cohen then outlined the position of neutral monism. 
The mental and the physical are "overlapping selections of neutral 
qualities such as logical relations"; each series is "defined by its 
fundamental postulates." Neutral monism was distinguished from 
phenomenalism and sensationalism; the objects known by physics 
may have no sense-qualities, but may lead to sense-qualities, or turn 
out to be sense-qualities. "Hypothetical entities (atoms, electrons, 
. . .) as objects of scientific judgment are as much entitled to physical 
existence as sense-qualities." To the question: when and where do 
these neutrals exist if not in mind or in physical body ? the following 
answer is given in the syllabus : " A thing exists if it occupies a posi- 
tion in a given series. Neutral logical entities exist as parts of the 
mental and physical series, but also exist in the sense in which roots 
of equations exist, or in the sense in which the total universe of mind 
and body exists." 

Professor Montague remarked that Professor Cohen had been un- 
fair to the epistemological dualist in the following statement (from 
the syllabus) : "The difference between the time of perception and 
the time of the existence of the object can be and is known. Hence, 
self-refuting character of the assumption that the object can be 
known only as existing at the time of perception." The critic in- 
sisted that the real point is the independent variation of the object 
perceived and objects known thereby. The perceived series of ob- 
jects vary with the organism's condition, while the inferred object 
differs therefrom — Whence the epistemological dualist claims a nu- 
merical difference. Professor Cohen responded to this criticism by 
denying that they are independent variables. 

The assembly then heard Professor Bode's paper on the "Mean- 
ing of the Psychical." Professor Bode asserted that the problem is 
one of differentiating between conscious and unconscious behavior. 
We have two alternatives : First, we may point out the features that 
characterize conscious behavior by assigning to this behavior a quality 
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that makes it differ from other behavior ; or secondly, we may appeal 
to the specific objects or situations that call it forth. Adopting the 
behavioristic standpoint, we may say that the organization of com- 
plex modes of response characterizes conscious behavior. It involves 
action controlled by an end, flexibility of organization, and the rep- 
resentation in the present of the possible consequences of acts. All 
consciousness is dependent on conflicting impulses. The object con- 
trols behavior by bodying forth results of activities which are still 
in abeyance. By conscious control is meant a search for new stimula- 
tions or a transformation of the present situation. There arises, 
therefore, a contrast between the certain and the uncertain, and this 
is the root of the distinction between the mental and the physical. 

Professor Henderson criticized this position by declaring that he 
could not understand how consciousness could be defined in terms of 
behavior — as a form of behavior. Pragmatically, consciousness ap- 
pears as activity furthering adaptation. But consciousness is some- 
thing more than behavior ; it is worth something in itself, it has inde- 
pendent value and ends apart from the adaptation of the organism. 

Professor Hoernle, whose paper was next called for, explained 
that the point of view from which his paper was written is conveyed 
by the title : ' ' Confessions of an Old Idealist. ' ' He deprecated the 
effort to devise a generally acceptable terminology — the hope for 
su.ch agreement is vain, and it is not desirable. Diversity of vision is 
the essence of philosophy, and there is no place for unanimity in phi- 
losophy. To the question : is the division of entities into two mu- 
tually exclusive groups desirable? must be appended this further 
question: in what context? The distinction is not helpful to science, 
but is important for philosophy. We should define the various points 
of view which yield the diverse meanings of the terms. What is the 
distinctively philosophical context from which the distinction should 
be drawn? The answer is metaphysics (including epistemology). 
Metaphysics must leave a free hand for science: but with similar 
restraint, the scientist must permit the metaphysician to handle 
scientific concepts as he pleases. The Cartesian dualism is inadmis- 
sible in the context of the natural sciences ; nor can we admit in the 
context of metaphysics any distinction which depends on the science 
of energetics. We need a theory which will present the context in 
which the contrast of the mental and the physical is to be recognized 
as relevant and just. Professor Hoernle went on to state briefly the 
position of Alexander (who rejects the dualistic structure), and of 
Eussell (to whom the physical thing and the physical world are log- 
ical constructions), concluding that the mental and the physical may 
fall apart, but any element of the one may occur in the other. 

Professor Warner Fite followed Professor Hoernle. He stated 
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that he wished to proceed from the standpoint of the agent, the prob- 
lem being to answer the question: how may consciousness be estab- 
lished? Where is consciousness? Not in anything specifically men- 
tal, for there are no peculiarly mental entities, and there is no series 
of inner experiences distinct from the series of outer experiences. 
All consciousness is in varying degrees consciousness of an object. 
The question : where is consciousness ? should be supplanted by this : 
where is it notl The consciousness of an object will be found in the 
meaning of an object, and for the agent the meaning of the object is 
not separable from the object. Only for the observer does meaning 
leave the object unaltered. Meaning is personal, and objects can not 
be wholly depersonalized. Every object has a history. The peculiar- 
ity of the conscious side of things is expressed by familiarity and in- 
telligibility. Contrariwise, every object has a strangeness and opac- 
ity, and these mark the limits of consciousness. So far, accordingly, 
as the world is familiar and intelligible, there we find consciousness. 
Consciousness is in the things that we know, really in the world. It 
is not a casual relation between entities. Where is consciousness? 
Where is it not 1 

At this point the meeting was adjourned. Before closing, Presi- 
dent Lovejoy expressed the hope that the discussion of the following 
morning would militate towards a clearer definition of the issues and 
an explication of the relations between the various standpoints that 
had been expounded. 

In accordance with the wish of the president, at the opening of 
the session of Thursday morning, Professor Pratt sought to coordi- 
nate the different strands of thought by giving a brief review of the 
positions of Professors Cohen, Bode, and Hoernle. Thereupon the 
speaker, whose paper bore the title "Confessions of an Old Realist," 
proceeded to defend the dualistic view. Consciousness and the world 
of objects in space are entirely different in kind. There is a real 
space and consciousness is not in it. The dualist has no a priori doc- 
trine about consciousness or nature. The dualism of consciousness 
and the external world is the simplest and most natural explanation. 
To make the subjective and objective continuous, as does HoUing- 
worth, does not touch the distinction between the physical and the 
psychical, but only a distinction within the psychical. 

Following this speaker, Mrs. Grace A. de Laguna read a paper on 
"The Limits of the Physical." We must distinguish between epis- 
temologieal dualism and ontological dualism ; they do not imply each 
other. The object of knowledge is not to be identified with the 
physical. The classic formulations of dualism were due to the dis- 
covery of physical uniformities, and the concept of the mental is a 
precipitate out of the practise of viewing physical uniformities as 
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universal. "We all tacitly believe that there are limits to explanation 
by physical science. The limit of the physical is not the psychical, 
but the irrelevance of physical data, of physical uniformities. The 
apparent antinomy that arises, namely, that it is impossible to admit 
that the mechanical description is complete, while it is at the same 
time seemingly impossible not to admit it, is negligible when we con- 
sider that because a given event is describable in physical terms, it 
■does not follow that the class of such events can be so described. 
Physical science can exhaust by analysis a given event only in so far 
as it can be construed as a particular case of a universal principle ; 
but the concrete particular event is not completely described when 
taken as such a case. The limits of physical description are set by 
the intelligibility of the application of physical principles. The 
problem of the relation of the physical and the psychical is not an 
ontological problem. The genuine question is: Is the behavior of a 
living organism, especially one with a nervous system, describable in 
terms of physical science ? 

Professor Urban then spoke on the subject "Meaning in Modern 
Psychology and the Problem of the Existence of the Psychical." 
Meanings may be divided into three classes: (1) objective, which are 
as objective as objects and propositions, and are subsistent rather 
than existent, although non-mental; (2) quasi-subjective; and (3) 
subjective. The latter kinds do not exist independently of the organ- 
ism and imply the psychical. In the sense in which existence is de- 
fined by the committee,® quasi-subjective and subjective meanings 
are existents. Subjective meanings are characterized by being di- 
rected on something — and this defines the psychical. The psychical 
entity is one, the assumption of. the existence of which is necessitated 
by the relation "meaning-of," when the substitution of either phys- 
ical or neutral entities renders the context unintelligible. "An Un- 
listed Definition of the Psychical" was the title of Professor Durant 
Drake's paper. Professor Drake explained his position as realistic 
epistemological dualist, and as an ontological monist. Sense-qualities 
are of just the same nature as the rest of reality ; they are not iden- 
tical with causal agencies, but there is a one-one relation between 
them. Sense-qualities are effects produced in us, and are not in ob- 
jects. To the objection that this renders knowledge of the external 
world impossible, the reply is that the one-one correspondence gives 
us a formal knowledge of the external world, though not of its quality. 
Consciousness is a set of qualia, each existing in its own point of time, 
but bound together through the influence of a nervous system. The 
outer world is potentially consciousness, and the mental means this 
organization of qualia in a space-time order. 

«Ibid., p. 574, note 3. 
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Professor Hartman presented a paper entitled "A Definition of 
Dualistic Entities." Various uses of the term "consciousness" were 
examined by the reader ; the equation of the term with energy, or a 
type of situation, or hesitancy and discrepancy, or to relation, was felt 
to be inadequate. Consciousness, if it is a type of relation, is a type 
so unique as to be unresolvable into the physical. Ultimate existence 
is heterogeneous, pluralistic. Whenever we apply the term "thing," 
we refer to heterogeneity, independence, and unity. An entity is, 
therefore, defined more ultimately by causation than by quality. 

As the programme of papers was now completed, the topic was 
thrown open to general discussion. President Lovejoy urged that 
the meeting address itself to the task of securing a logical correlation 
of the points made in the papers. 

Miss Calkins agreed that meaning defines a class of objects neither 
physical nor psychical, but deplored the vagueness of the term as 
used by Professor Urban. The term is used in a mischievously large 
sense. Further, in speaking of the psychical, the terms "color," 
"sound," and the like ought not be used, but "seeing," "hearing," 
and similar forms. The essence of meaning is personal relation, to be 
defined in terms of the self. 

Professor Boodin, rejecting dualism, took the position that mental 
processes are a type of activity-system, but it is only one type of 
many, and is not to be opposed to the physical. Another speaker 
suggested that a definition of the physical might be derived by 
identifying the physical with the mechanical, that is, with the por- 
tion of phenomena suffering from a dissipation of energy. 

Professor Montague regretted the commingling of epistemological 
questions with those concerning the difference of the psychical and 
the physical. The difference would come up as a problem for any 
epistemological position. The problem consists in discovering how 
the experience of the past and anticipatory experience of the future, 
which seem to differentiate the psychical, can be fitted into a physical 
series. Professor Overstreet endorsed Professor Woodbridge 's en- 
deavor to free our thinking from the shackles of old connotations. 
The conflict of opinion comes largely from the attempt to crowd the 
world into the restrictions imposed by such atavisms. If we ap- 
proach the world as a pluralism of structures we have a more fruitful 
method of approach. 

There followed the concluding remarks of the leaders of the dis- 
cussion. Professor Cohen explained that his attack was on the recip- 
rocally exclusive character of the physical and the psychical. The 
physical is for him the object of physical science, the psychical the 
object of psychology. The existence of knowledge is an insuperable 
objection to mutual exclusiveness. Physics deals with a certain selec- 
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tion of materials and is a method of handling it. The method is not 
universally useful. All facts having a mathematical structure con- 
stitute an objection to such a dualism. With reference to Professor 
Pratt's position, he denied that absolute dualism is either simple 
or natural. 

Professor Hoernle found himself largely in agreement with Pro- 
fessors Cohen and Overstreet. Professor Pratt could not find that 
Mrs. de Laguna had left any room for purpose and meaning. If the 
physical is not limited by the psychical, have the sciences which deal 
with the psychical any genuine subject-matter? Professor Pratt 
seemed to maintain a more flexible distinction at this point than his 
paper had indicated, for he admitted the possibility of a third kind 
of entity, and asserted that dualism is not a final description of the 
universe, but represents one of the most important distinctions that 
can be made. 

At this point the presiding ofKcer requested Professor Creighton 
to speak. Professor Creighton in a few happy words expressed his 
belief that the outcome of the discussion emphasized the need of co- 
operation in philosophic pursuits. What we need, he averred, is 
not common definitions: the division and subdivisions in the formu- 
lation of questions are rather a limitation than a help. Philosophy 
is a criticism of categories, of points of view and the relations of 
points of view. "Entities," "existents," and the like appealed to 
him as "little absolutes"; and the critics of absolutism seem always 
to fall back upon such lesser absolutes. These lesser absolutes, how- 
ever, are but categories by means of which we interpret experience, 
and sooner or later must lose their acclaimed position as absolute 
entities in the chastening process of criticism. 

The presidential address, ' ' On the Conditions of Progress in Philo- 
sophical Inquiry," was delivered at the dinner of the association, 
which was held at the Hotel Brevoort, on Wednesday evening. After 
paying a fitting tribute to Josiah Royee, President Lovejoy dis- 
cussed certain of the ailments of philosophical inquiry and sug- 
gested remedies for these distempers. He described first of all the 
phenomenon of "speculative fashions." Philosophical speculation 
seems not to result in a " settling of questions, ' ' but in recurrent re- 
vivals of old ideas and in a rhythm of fashionable opinions rather 
than in progress in knowledge. There are some thinkers who would 
even accept these divergences of opinion as final, and reduce philos- 
ophizing to a "sporting interest," using as an apology the differences 
among scientists. This, thought the president, is poor solace, for 
theoretical controversy is only satisfying when used for persuasion 
and not merely for sport, and argument is designed to lead to the 
establishment of scientific truths. This attaining of scientific truths 
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by philosophers is impeded by the fact that the philosopher is, as a 
rule, only half inquirer and half edifier. But the edification func- 
tion of the philosopher is waning, and more trust is being placed in 
the cogency of truth itself. This cogency is, however, difficult to 
measure statistically, and actuarial methods of measuring the prob- 
able error in philosophies is elusive. 

Hence it is necessary to inquire into the generic causes of error in 
philosophizing. Of these Professor Lovejoy discussed four: (1) 
Error is caused by the lack of the inductive observer's habit of mind. 
Too much philosophizing starts with an "inspiration and illumina- 
tion" process, instead of from an observation of the conditions which 
are pertinent to the problem. There is need of an observational 
technique if we wish to get anything more than a "mob of private 
convictions." (2) Error results from the failure to make an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of pertinent instances; (3) next, from the lack of 
cooperative inquiry and the complementary and correcting action of 
other minds; (4) also, from the failure to isolate the problem success- 
fully. Too many philosophical problems are discussed only by bring- 
ing in a whole philosophical system ; and to prevent this the develop- 
ment of hypothetical reasoning and a method of isolation are essen- 
tial. A catalogue raisonne of considerations, a philosophical map, is 
much needed, if philosophical inquiry is to make conscious progress. 

After the presidential address, Mr. Woodbridge paid a tribute to 
Professor Creighton in his capacity as editor of the Philosophical 
Review, which is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. He called 
attention to the great role which this periodical has played in crystal- 
lizing philosophical discussion and in promoting philosophical in- 
quiry in America. 

At the business meeting of the association on Thursday morning. 
Professor A. W. Moore was elected president of the association, and 
Professors Schmidt and Wilde were placed on the committee, taking 
the places vacated by Professor Cohen and Urban. 

The observation has already been made that the meeting of the 
association did not attain such a degree of successful organization 
and articulation of the themes of discussion as would have precip- 
itated out of the confusion of opinions some points of general accep- 
tation or clear-cut issues. The cursory sketch of the proceedings that 
has been given will indicate this. Perhaps one might resignedly opine 
that all efforts toward such results were foredoomed to failure be- 
cause of the breadth of the topic and the inevitable outcropping of 
so many diversities in philosophic faiths. While comfort might be 
derived from the thought of Professor Hoernle, the address of the 
president is apt to chill one's complacent reliance upon this source of 
reassurance. However this may be, it is but natural to hope that the 
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future plans of the committee may be crowned with success, and 
that the circulation of abstracts, the publication of papers prior to 
the meeting, and similar expedients may be resorted to. It is hardly 
doubtful that the value of the annual conference will be thereby 
enhanced. There is one precaution, at least, that may easily be 
taken ; namely, that all who present papers endeavor so to limit their 
length that they can be read within the time assigned at a comfortable 
pace — comfortable for both reader and auditor. Some of the mis- 
apprehensions and failures to perceive the course of the argument 
which continually occur are the results of reeling oif a twenty-five or 
thirty-minute paper at a twenty-minute speed. Furthermore, it occa- 
sionally happens that the reader is compelled to omit sections of his 
paper because of the time-limits, or time is called before the paper is 
finished ; this frequently produces such apparent discontinuities that 
the sequence of ideas escapes comprehension. 

The temper of the meeting indicated in a stimulating way that 
the dualism of the physical and the psychical, or other supposedly 
clear and ready-to-hand distinctions between two kinds of entities, are 
no longer to be taken as given, or obvious, or natural. The ancient 
division of entities into two mutually exclusive classes has subtly 
influenced philosophical and psychological theory in many ways, most 
of them being unwarranted in fact or theory. It was evident that 
there is a general awakening to the situation, and that this is accom- 
panied by a determination to clarify it by bringing to the surface 
the problems actually involved. This division of entities has some- 
times been almost an unquestioned dogma, and has governed the 
course of inquiry in hieratic fashion. Or as an unattended, widely 
diffused tradition it has subtly impregnated the very terms of dis- 
course, so that it is difficult to use certain terms without connoting 
the dualistic position and virtually admitting it. It has affected in 
devious ways the philosopher's vision of his subject-matter and 
operated so as to prejudice really unrelated issues; the division of 
entities has been influential especially where no cognizance was taken 
of it. There seemed to be a fairly unanimous opinion in the assem- 
blage that the division has actually been rooted in the general philo- 
sophical tradition rather than generated through an examination of 
experience. Indeed, that it had often guided the study of experi- 
ence rather than resulted from it. The attitude of those in attend- 
ance, in so far as there was a common attitude, seemed to be that 
debate concerning the nature of the "mental" and its relation to 
the "physical" was bootless until the grounds in justification of the 
cleavage between the kinds of data of experience could be revealed. 
The majority seemed to agree with Professor Cohen that the dualistic 
position was neither obvious nor natural. The mutual exclusiveness 
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of the groups of entities was neither unequivocally demanded by the 
facts of experience nor uncompromisingly required by psychology. 
And finally, even if the twofold division were the most available and 
suggestive, the distinction was not a sharp one, nor necessarily of 
prime importance for all philosophical interests. In short, there was 
implied a rather general endorsement of the executive committee's 
opinion that the "matter of chief moment in the discussion ... is 
. . . not what entities (real or imaginary) can most suitably be called 
'mental' or 'psychical,' but whether certain asserted entities, which 
(suitably or otherwise) have been so called, exist and are to be recog- 
nized by metaphysics and by psychology." The chief interest, that 
is to say, was not in locating the various entities in one or the other 
of the two groups. The existence of the entities is called in question 
and a justification for their classification demanded. 

One's immediate impressions of the meeting, however, are apt 
to undergo a revision in later reflection. The auditor was likely to 
experience the stimulus of apprehending points of view characterized 
by novelty, a healthy independence of tradition, and a happy recog- 
nition and utilization of the services of science; there seemed to 
exist a vivid interest in the discovery of problems rather than in the 
stubborn defense of positions, and the listener was made to expect 
the germination of ideas bearing some promise of that progress in 
inquiry signalized in the presidential address. With respect to the 
problems under discussion and related issues, a survey of the philo- 
sophical literature of recent years inculcates the belief that philo- 
sophical opinion has traveled far in that time. Even the casual 
reader notices the nonchalant and somewhat boisterous manner in 
which liberties are taken with older notions of consciousness and its 
content, and the irreverential handling of the ' ' psychical. ' ' Some, at 
least, of the philosophic fashions seem to be in danger of becoming 
old-fashioned. These impressions the meeting of the association 
certainly did not dispel. Such observations lead one to be sanguine. 
But coupled with this was the generally depressing effect of disagree- 
ment and variance of opinion, scarcely mitigated by isolated instances 
of community of belief. 

The revision of one's impressions in later reflection rather reverses 
the sources of comfort and discomfort. For at a distance, the agree- 
ment which Professor Creighton found emerges from the chaos of 
first impressions. One perceives that, after all, the platforms ex- 
pressed at the meeting are not easily grouped into types and schools. 
The comparative absence of fixed lines of demarcation between philo- 
sophic "denominations" augurs a flexibility and adaptability of 
viewpoint that promise some measure of progress, and of agreement, 
even if that agreement be one of rejection rather than of acceptation. 
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In later reflection over the proceedings, one realizes that the posi- 
tions expounded include possibilities of agreement that were imper- 
ceptible at the time of expression. And one can safely state that the 
old hard-and-fast, mutually exclusive type of distinction between 
entities is in bad favor with the majority of the participants; and 
while not all would unite in anathematizing it, no one would obsti- 
nately defend it or attach an overweening importance to it. There 
also was a marked tendency to agree in the exclusion of epistemolog- 
ical considerations from the topic of discussion : this is a fact which 
in itself affords encouragement, since some degree of isolation of the 
question is thereby secured. 

On the other hand, one can hardly avoid concluding that first 
impressions were accompanied by an exaggeration of the novelty of 
idea, of the freedom from the surveillance of the past, and of the ap- 
proximation toward precision in the defining of issues. Not a small 
part of what seemed novel turns out to have been familiar notions in 
a new garb — as examples of the peculiar trick practised by old doc- 
trines of getting intimately involved in the new doctrines which are 
bravely asserting their independence of the traditional, thus turning 
up in disguise like an unwelcome guest at a masquerade. In borrow- 
ing the terminology of the sciences, and, in particular, of the biolog- 
ical sciences, the contents of our terms sometimes become a not very 
judicious mixture of relevant and irrelevant philosophical and scien- 
tific elements. The recasting of philosophical problems in the lan- 
guage of science is not a solution of the problem. The utilization of 
the sciences is wholly praiseworthy, of course; but the confusion of 
reformulations and solutions is another matter. The proceedings 
seem to disclose instances of such confusion. 

An attempt to summarize the points of agreement and disagree- 
ment in a discussion involving so many minds, and to characterize 
the temper of the meeting, is probably a presumptuous proceeding. 
It is possible that any endeavor to appraise the value of the meeting 
depends so largely upon one's personal equation that the task had 
better not be attempted. But these observations, thanks to their 
generality, may not be wholly amiss or offensive. At any rate, how- 
ever ungracious the attempt to estimate results, it can hardly be in- 
appropriate to indicate the vigor of interest and the cooperative 
spirit evinced by the members of the association, and to present some 
scanty recognition of the services of the executive committee. 

Albert G. A. Balz. 

ITnivebsitt of Vikginia. 



